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FINANCIAL ROMANCE. 
HOW THE O. C. GOT ITS CAPITAL. 

[We give this week another Historical Talk by 
J.H.N., which completes the genealogy of the 
Oneida Community, as a financial body. It was 
brought out familiarly in the evening mecting at 
Oneida, Dec. 31, but will interest all the friends of 
our enterprise. } 


HAVE talked about the industrial char- 

acter of the Oncida Community, and- 
characterized it as a mechanical or manu- 
facturing Community. But it is necessary, in 
order that we should understand its financial 
history, and know all about the sources and 
basis of its present wealth and property stand- 
ing, that we should take up the history of the 
Community before it became a manufacturing 
institution, before the connection between 
Brooklyn and Newark took place, and before 
the machine-shop began operations: and of 
course before the whoie manufacturing cam- 
paign commenced which resulted in our pres- 
ent enlargement. 

Taking the whole history of the Community 
together, we have made money in two ways. 
We have made money by manufactures, and 
we have made money by the paper. This 
statement will, perhaps, surprise people, as _ it 
is understood we have always lost money by 
the paper. But I shall show you we have 
made over one hundred thousand dollars of 
capital, from first to last, by the paper. You 
see our present money standing is due to two 
facts ; first, to our having capital, and secondly 
to our employing and working that capital: 
The story of our work has been told; let us 
now go back to the story of the capital with 
which we began business. 

The story of this Community dates—finan- 
cially speaking—from the time I started with 
a knapsack on my back, and marched from 
Rondout to Ithaca, with no money, sleeping in 
saw-mills and barns, and getting a bite here 
and there wherever I could. I went in obe- 
dience to what I believed to be a call from God 
to start a paper for the publication of the truth 
in central New York. At Genoa I fell in 
with some men who were at that time in sym- 
pathy with the movement that had been made 
at New Haven, and they loaned me forty dol 
lars; and with that, I went into Ithaca, took 


lodgings at a hotel, and commenced the pre- 
sent paper. It has since been published 
under different names, but has been the same 
thing in fact, whether called “The Witness,” 
“ The Perfectionist,” “The Spiritual Maga- 
zine,” “The Free Church Circular,” or “The 
Circular.” It was born in Ithaca, in the cen- 
ter of this state, on the 20th of August, in the 
year 1837, and started on the forty dollars 
borrowed in Genoa. And at the risk of run- 
ning in debt, I commenced the enterprise and 
engaged a printer and published two numbers. 
I relied upon subscriptions, and they came in 
in quite a promising way, until the time of the 
third number,—when a letter that I had written 
discussing the social theory now embodied 
in this Community, fell into the hands of a 
man in Philadelphia, and as he was my enemy, 
he published it. He was a man who preten- 
ded to a good deal of spiritual character, and 
by his help the news spread like wild-fire that 
I had broached the doctrine of “ free-love ;” 
and the consequence was that the subscrip- 
tions, after the third number, stopped, arid I 
was left without means. I was in debt for 
my board and in debt to the printer, some 
eighty dollars in all’ I had not the remotest 
idea how I should be delivered from that state. 
But one day in opening my letters I found 
one which contamed just eighty dollars. That 
letter came from Harriet A. Holton, who is 
now Harriet A. Noyes. She sent it by in- 
spiration ; obtaining it from her grandfather 
in a way that she regarded as miraculous. 
With this money I[ paid my debts, retired 
from the field, and returned to Rondout where 
I started from. I spent the winter there, 
waiting for an opening, still expecting that I 
should start a paper in central New York. 
But no opening came, and in the spring I 
went to Putney. There I saw Harriet A. 
Holton, the woman who had sent me eighty 
dollars when in Ithaca. I found she believed 
in me and trusted me. There was no par- 
ticular love of the sentimental kind between 
rus, but she had read my writings published in 
the New Haven Perfectionist, and received 
the truth into her heart, and she respecied me, 
and believed in me as a man of God. I soon 
sent her a letter in which I offered marriage, 
on such conditions as were compatible with 
the social principles of this Community. (This 
letter you have seen in the old Witness.) She 
accepted my offer. Her situation was this ; 
she had no father, no mother, no brothers or 
sisters. Her nearest relatives were aged 
grandparents. Her grandfather had previous- 
ly interfered with her affections, and had made 
a vow with himself never to do it again, and 








so against what he would have advised, left 
her to her choice. We were married at once. 
By this marriage, besides herself, and a good 
social position, which she held as belonging to 
the first families in Vermont, I obtained money 
enough to build me a house and a printing- 
office, and to buy a press and type, with 
which to go to work. We bought the press 
and type within three weeks after our mar- 
riage, and began the work of publication. 
Her grandfather furnished us money upon 
which to live about six years, until his death, 
when she received, as his heir, nine thousand 
dollars. In all, we received from him not 
less than sixteen thousand dollars. 

We settled in Putney where we were in 
communication with my father’s family, and I 
had the heart of the same portion of it that I 
have now, my mother, Harriet, Charlotte and 
George. I drew my brother and sisters into 
the work with us, made printers and writers 
of them, ‘and married their destinies to the pa- 
per; so that when my father’s property was 
divided they brought in five thousand dollars 
apiece, which, with four thousand that I re- 
ceived as my portion (my education being 
counted one thousand dollars), added nineteen 
thousand to our publishing fund. Moreover I 
looked out for their marriages with reference 
to the same object that I secured in my own— 
to bring aid to the cause of truth. I made sure 
that their partners would be my helpers in the 
work I was about; and they also contributed 
some property. 

Now see how much is to be credited to the 
paper so far. From the beginning it was. the 
truth that drew Harriet Holton to me—it was 
the paper that she married. It was the paper 
that we went right to work upon as soon as we 
were married ; and it was the paper that drew 
in my brother and sisters and their property, 
and my mother and her annuity. If we call 
Harriet’s property, with my. share of my father’s 
property added, twenty thousand (which I 
think is below the real amount), and add to 
that twenty thousand more as the sum of my 
brothers’ and sisters’ and their partners’ prop- 
erty, we have forty thousand; which I claim 
to have won by the paper—it was the bounty 
that came to me for preaching the truth. 


Let us go on. At the time I commeneed 
my work, buying a printing-press and publish- 
ing a paper, if I had chosen to let it alone, my 
wife’s property and mine being about twenty 
thousand dollars, we could have lived quite 
comfortably on the interest of it. AndI was 
advised to do so, but was not tempted in the 
least. I went to spending money as fast as 
possible in publishing a free paper. I threw 
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my own fortune and H’s, and the fortunes of 
my brother and sisters in, and commenced 
sinking our capital at once. I do not think 
we ever began to make our living at Putney, 
by the farming or housekeeping, or anything else 
that we did ; but we kept the paper going. And 
the result was that by and by it began to work 
into the hearts of its subscribers, and to eat 
away their selfishness, and finally drew their 
property in great masses into the same gulf 
wheré the property of myself and wife and bro- 
ther and sisters had gone. By the paper, we 
prepared the way for those Conventions that 
led to the establishment of a Community here, 
which brought in the Burts, and the Hamiltons, 
and the Wordens ‘and Abbots, etc. They 
brought in some six or eight thousand dollars 
at least, from this state. And then from Nor- 
thern Vermont came another lot of over thirty 
thousand dollars from the Kinsleys, Barrons, 
Halls, and others. The Connecticut breth- 
ren brought in eight or ten thousand more. 
What turned their hearts to us? They will 
say it was the paper. You may look at it any 
way you please, but I count all this as the earn- 
ings of the paper. Thatis tosay, the paper 
burned out the egotism and selfishness that 
kept it,"and opened the way for it to come to 
me. So the paper gathered, to begin with, a 
capital of one hundred thousand dollars, more 
or less ; and on that, we commenced as a manu- 
facturing Community, and have more than 
doubled the sum. 


And now, to come toa practical question, 
Is it best to forsake this original resource, and 
give ourselves up to making money entirely by 
manufacturing? It is true that the Walling- 
ford family is a heavy expense. It takes a 
great deal of money to carry on the paper‘and 
the educational enterprise started there, for 
which we see no immediate return. But they 
are at work there on the same principle that 
I have worked upon from the beginning; and 
if the story I have told of the past, foretells 
the future, what they are now doing will 
yet make our fortune. By means of what 
they are doing we keep our communication 
open with the men and property of the world, 
in the same way that I, as a preacher of the 
truth, kept my communication with my wife 
and brother and sisters, and the men of New 
York, and Northern Vermont, and thus secured 
their property for the truth’s service. Would 
itbe expedient to close this communication and 
say, We are a little family by ourselves, and we 
will grub and scratch by ourselves, and make 
all the money we can, and keep what we have 
got? There may be a little temptation to do 
this, but I do not think it would be wise. I 
think in the long run we shall do much better 
by sustaining the paper, and adhering to the 
principle that truth will find its way into the 
hearts of men and make them generous and 
self-sacrificing. 

Let us take the best view we can of what is 
going on at Wallingford. The constitution of 
the Jewish state, was at least a type from which 
we can learn God’s policy, That constitution 





assumes that God owns all things—both men 
and their property. He says to man, “ Goon, 
take and use the things I give you—multiply 
them, and make all the property you can. 
But place at my disposal one tenth of the whole. 
Bring me your offerings; bring me the first- 
lings of your flocks, the first-fruits of your 
fields; and bring me your own first-born, and 
lay them on the altar at my disposal.” That is 
hard on the worldly, selfish spirit ; but that is 
a constitution that pleases God. I understand 
that to be what we are doing at Wallingford. 
Let us not wait until we get rich, and then 
think to make a great donation, but whilst we 
are going on with our increase year by year, 
bring our first-fruits, and lay them a burnt- 
offering on God’s altar. We are living on his 
property, and it is no more than fair that we 
should place a large share at his disposal. It 
all comes back to us. It is an endless circle 
of blessings. Ifwe deal liberally with him, 
he deals liberally with us. Let us do what I 
did when I married Harriet Holton. The first 
thing I did was to get a printing-press for 
God, and inake my private fortune secondary 
to publishing the truth. Let the private for- 
tune of the Oneida Community be what it 
may, its first business is to see that God has a 
Press. If it does that, it will have God’s 
blessing as I have had it. I have grown from 
being a vagabond, traveling to Ithaca to start a 
paper without money, first to own twenty 
thousand dollars, and then forty thousand 
dollars, and then two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. That is the way I have been 
prospered; and I expect to go on in the same 
direction, because I will be faithful to God, and 
see that he has a Press—that the truth 
has its organ, and that selfishness is trodden 
under foot, and the love of God recognized. 
Egotism of a single individual, or of man and 
wife, is a bad thing ; but the egotism of two hun- 
dred and fifty individuals bound together in a 
Community may be the same thing, only 
worse. And if we do not keep open our 
communication with God and man, by the 
sacrifice we are making at Wallingford, there 
is danger of our falling into this egotism. 

In one sense, this is a joint-stock Commun- 
ity; and to use a commercial phrase, it is by 
the paper that we have kept open the books, 
and offered opportunity for subscribing to the 
capital stock. Who is in favor of closing the 
books ? 

If, in one view, our paper, since its com- 
mencement at Ithaca, has not paid for the 
sheets it has been printed on, in another it has 
been financially one of the most successful pa- 
pers in the United States. It has made over 
a hundred thousand dollars. 

So far as capital is concerned, this Commu- 
nity is indebted to Harriet A. Noyes, more 
than to any other member. Her gift has been 
larger than any one’s else, and was made just 
when it was needed to deliver me from very 
embarrassing circumstances, and became the 
bridge by which I finally reached all the rest. 

—Home Talk. 





DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


RS. STOWE inher “Chimney Corner” 

talk, looks forward to a millennium 
when domestic service will be respectable, and 
the kitchen be found as desirable a place for 
girls who have to earn their living, as the fac- 
tory, the printing-office, or millinery-shop. 
This millennium will come, she thinks, when 
the world finds out that woman’s highest sphere 
is to make and keep a home, and when her 
education is conducted with reference to this 
truth. Domestic work will then be taught as 
a science and art in our boarding-schools ; these 
schools will have professorships of domestic 
economy, lectures on home-chemistry, &c., 
&c. She says, 


“ When housekeeping becomes an enthusiasm, and 


its study and practice a fashion, then we shall have" 


in America that class of persons to rely on for 
help in household labors who are now going to fac- 
tories, to printing-offices, to every kind of toil, for- 
getful of the best life and sphere of woman.” 

As to the cause of the common repugnance 
to kitchen service, she does not think it is in 
the kind of work, for that is easier and 
healthier, and many times more agreeable than 
shop- or factory-work ; but it is to be ascribed 
to slavery in the South, which has brought la- 
bor into contempt at the North as well as the 
South. 

Now with the greatest respect for Mrs. 
Stowe, I cannot think she is entirely right 
about either the cause or the cure of this dis- 
like to kitchen service. I think the great un- 
attractiveness of kitchen work is its solitari- 
ness. It would be more attractive than fac- 
tory work, there is no doubt, if it were equally 
sociable. The charm of shop-work, is the 
sunshine of company. You cannot make the 
kitchen cf a private family, anything but 
lonely. If you have two or three servants, 
they are likely to be very incompatible; the 
cook and chambermaid are generally brought 
together with great disparity of age and dis- 
position, and are no company for each other. 
If you have but one, her life will certainly be 
dull. You may. be very kind, but no benefits 
can supply the place of society. She will for- 
sake you, not because of the work, but be- 
cause in the shop she will find companions and 
the social nimbus that is the natural element. 
of happy life. The conditions of Community, 
make kitchen-work attractive. Not to speak 
of these conditions as excluding the hireling 
spirit and as making it profitable to include 
some men in the quota of help, and to intro- 
duce the use of steam, it is enough to say that 
they bring to the kitchen the attractive feature 
of shops; that is, aggregation or social 
grouping. H. 

Discovery or Emery 1n tHe Unirep Stars. 
—lIt has been remarked that “a good mine of 
emery is worth more to a manufacturing people 
than many mines of gold.” At a recent meet- 
ing of the Boston Society of Natural History, 
Dr. C. T. Jackson announced the discovery of 
an apparently inexhaustible mine of emery in 
the town of Chester, Western Massachusetts, on 
the line of the Springfield and Albany railroad. 


For sometime the existence of magnetie iron-ore 
was recognized in this locality, and the deposit 
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worked to some extent, but on examination, Dr. 
Jackson found that the ore in question was in 
great part pure emery. The principle bed is 
in some places ten feet in thickness, and has been 
traced some four miles. In appearance it resem- 
bles the emery of Naxos, and practical tests of 
it in grinding sword-blades at the Ames Manu- 
facturing Co, at Chickopee, are said to be every 
way satisfactory. 


STEER CREEK. 


II. 


end of stage-lines, and moreover, I did not wish 
to have my motions regulated by hired horses. 
My road led me along the valley of Poke Creek, 
and then south-westerly to Glenville in Gilmer 
county. On leaving town, I passed the foun- 
dations of a lunatic asylum which had been 


commenced before the partition of Virginia. 


— Annual of Scientific Discovery. Some portions of it were already finished, and 


I saw that it promised to be a very large build- 
ing ; but it will never be vast enough to hold 
all the Virginians who have been irrational 
during the last five years. Then crossing a 


ESTON is an old court town in Lewis |covered bridge, I came to an open field, and ob- 

county, and it has a sort of dignity, aris-| served a party of emigrants who had spent their 
ing from the fact that it was a seat of justice|night there. These travelers had turned out 
long before that county was cut up to make/| their horses to feed on the common, while they 
three or four others. The houses are for the|themselves hovered around a fire near their 
most part shabby and decaying, and they all| large covered wagon. 


have broad piazzas on their northern sides. 


crossed the streets on a row of high stepping-| were going into town. 
stones when I went out to do my business, and 


I} I soon began to meet the country people who 
The most of them were 
on horseback, and they carried bags of grain, 


I saw our common wild aster ( Aster Nove] and baskets slung across their saddles. I saw 


Anglie) growing in the gardens for an ornament. 


only three wagons; one of them was loaded 


I was somewhat startled by the prevalence of| with coal; another with black-cherry lumber, 
black-eyed people who pierced me with their] and the third with a family of emigrants. | 


glances; and I then saw that slavery was not 
the only thing that had fashioned men and 


women in that region. 


also met a man who was going to market with 
a horse cart, and who carried his stuff in covered 
baskets. These people were polite enough, 


The houses were not all mean, for I saw one| although they stared a little. One of the 


that was built of brick and cut stone, and it 
made some display of architecture. It had 
belonged to an old Virginian, who left it 
and joined the rebels. This and other facts, 
gave me a glimpse at the social character of 
the rebellion; the men of pride and wealth 
and social power, were the people who rushed 


into revolt and drove the crowd before them. 


The secession element was strong in Weston, 
and made me imagine that I was just inside of 
the rebel border. There was a sort of quiet in 
the spiritual atmosphere ; but it seemed prickly, 
and made me feel as if somebody was still wish- 
ing to try the chances of battle. A Union offi- 
cer and a rebel lieutenant were selling goods on 
opposite sides of the street where each could 
look into the door of the other. I had reached 
the dividing line between two spiritual forces, 
and our civil war began to have the aspects of a 


women persisted in holding me with her beau- 
tiful eyes. They were blue and soft, like those 
I had seen in families who have had a Christian 
culture ; and I wondered what school of refine- 
ment had educated her, for the man she rode 
with, had black hair, thin cheeks, and a weak 
beard, like many of the Virginians, and he 
looked down-eyed and piratical. 

The bottoms on Poke Creek are scarcely 
more than three hundred feet in width, and 
they are bounded by steep hill-sides which have 
been cleared nearly half way to their summits. 
I followed this stream for six miles, and then 
my road took me over a sharp ridge, and brought 
me to the head of Leading Creek. That ridge 
interested me, for it is on the dividing line be- 
tween the waters of the Monongahela and the 
Little Kenawha. 


neighborhood quarrel which had enlisted heaven The new valley differs but little from the one 


and hell and two great nations for backers. 


1 had left, except that it is narrow and is bound- 


My business took me to the office of lawyer ed by hills which are higher and steeper, and 
Bennett, for Mr. F—— had formerly employed less capable of any improvement. I soon be- 
him to conduct a suit against the squatters who | 8” to see piles of coal near some of the houses. 
had gone to building log-cabins on the site The people appeared to be living in the forest, 
of the proposed phalanstery. He had lived at and yet they find it cheaper to dig coal than to 
Richmond during the war, and had held the make wood of the oaks that overshadow their 
office of Auditor. I found him to be a large, meadows. 
portly, slovenly man, but black-eyed and im-| This valley is joined by smaller ones at 
perious. There was another able-looking rebel| somewhat regular intervals. The houses gen- 
in the office; and I thought myself favored by | erally stand at these points of junction, for the 
having a chance to see some of the men who| hill-sides are more gentle there, and there is 
had done brain work for the rebellion, Mr.|a greater breadth of plow-land. These houses 
Bennett felt abused and angry because the Yan-|are built of hewn logs, and many of them have 
kees had destroyed his papers, and confiscated |chimnies that are made of cut-stone. There 
his property, including a large library, and be-| were children, and looms, and spinning-wheels, 
cause they had kept him out of his own house.|and a plenty of poultry, in sight. I saw to- 
His friends had enabled him to repurchase the | bacco drying in the out-houses, and patches of 
most of his library, for they had bought his/| flax rotting on the grass in the meadows. The 
books and kept them until his return. He took| most of the farms had small apple-orchards, a 
an interest in my expedition, and seemed oblig-|few sickly peach-trees, and a field of sugar- 
ing. I inferred that he liked solid men, not-|cane. Small flocks of sheep, and a few cattle 
withstanding he had spent four years in bolster-| were feeding on the high places, and along the 


ing a rotten institution. 


edges of the forest. The inhabitants are a 





I left Weston on foot, for I had come to the|homespun class who know how to live on the 


products of their own farms, and who feel very 
little need of your commerce. 

Becoming hungry, I stopped at the house of a 
Dutchman who told me that they had lived there 
for seventeen years. They did not change their 
dinner to please me, but gave me stewed pota- 
toes, boiled fresh mutton, corn-bread, sour milk 
and sorghum molasses. I noticed that the joists 
and floor overhead had been smoothed with a 
plane, and that the window-casing was finished 
with a moulding. A gun and horn and two ro- 
saries hung upon the wall. The mother disap- 
peared soon after dinner with her three girls, but 
the brightest one came back to her spinning. 
She drew a very long thread and ran back so 
quickly that I thought once or twice she had start- 
ed to leave the room. After telling me that her 
brothers had died eight years before, she said 
“We girls have had to be boys ever since.”— 
Her woolen dress was a checkered homespun, 
and so far as I could see, was made up without 
any attempts at taste or display. She wes bare- 
footed, and I thought of hens’ feet, hers were so 
hard and sinewy. 

Rain coming on in the afternoon, I became 
tired of walking and was glad to stop as soon as 
I reached Miss Arnold’s. Her establishment 
had an air of consequence, notwithstanding the 
houses were made of hewn timber and every- 
thing appeared neglected. The Arnolds, she 
assured me, were sprung from some of the first 
families in old Virginia, and they had wandered 
into Pennsylvania, then into Ohio, and finally 
back into that labyrinth of narrow valleys, which 
is now called West Virginia. She looked as if 
she might have a little of that hereditary im- 
provement which is sometimes designated as 
good blood ; but still her speech was more pro- 
vincial and wretched than anything I had heard in 
that region. She was lean and greasy and lan- 
guid; and yet she spoke with some fire when 
she came to mention a slender, black-eyed and 
dashing man who had stopped with her; and I 
imagined that I had found the standard of beauty, 
or rule of natural selection, which causes the 
prevalence of dark eyes and dark hair in that 
part of Virginia. 

I left the desolate woman the next forenoon 
with her nice sorghum molasses, her rotting 
houses, her three freedmen, to whom she paid 
no wages, and her thousand acres of land, and 
then turning away from Leading Creek, crawled 
over a hill until [ came to Stuart’s Creek, which 
led me on to Glenville and the Little Kenawha. 

This valley has wider bottoms than the one 
I had left, but the hills are more precipitous 
and rocky, and consequently are nearly unfit 
for pasturage. I saw a new log barn in one 
place; and near it some one had fastened a 
bright scoring-block to the fence, and written 
on it with charcoal, to announce that he had 
cattle for sale. At one of the cabins, where 
there were many white-headed children, I no- 
ticed a lank-haired woman who was sitting at 
her dinner. She had raised her arm to cut the 
large, white corn-cake, which rested on the cor- 
ner of the table, but seeing me, she kept her 
hand elevated with the point of her knife rest- 
ing on the loaf, and then remained like a statue 
as long as I looked at her. 

The houses were all pervaded by a rude com- 
fort, and decency of manners; yet I remember 
that I was arrested by @ loud uproar in one of 





the cabins. On turning my attention, I saw a 
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stout young woman rush from the house, and 
then hurling words of scorn behind her, she 
dashed down the road with the vigor and pas- 
sion of some wild creature. Her bosom was 
open, she was barefooted, her knees were dirty, 
and her long hair, which streamed behind her, 
was as white as the tail of a creain-colored 
horse. I saw nothing in all Virginia, that was 
more unsavory. 

The hills recede a little at the mouth of Stu- 
art’s Creek, and make room for the best farm I 
had then seen on that side of the Alleghanies. But 
its fences were down, the rich bottoms were grown 
up with tall iron-weeds, and the brick house 
and great barn were squalid and decayed. This 
place had been the home of a man who had rep- 
resented the people in Congress. O Virginia! 
thou art proud, hospitable, clay-colored and 
shabby ! Colonel Hayes, the son of this man, was 
taken prisoner while fighting in the rebel army, 
and was carried to Johnson’s Island, where, I am 
told, he fretted until his dark hair became white. 


In addition to the trees and plants already 
named, I will now mention the following which 
I observed between Glenville and Weston :— 
Chestnut-oak, scrub pine ( Pinus inops), hemlock 
—growing on the top of a south-side cliff—wild 
plum, shad bush ( Amelanchier Canadensis), red 
bud or Judas tree ( Cercis Canadensis), spice- 
bush, black birch, wild black currant, laurel 
( Kalmia latifolia), red cedar, dwarf sumach 
( Rhus copallina), Virginian creeper, poison ivy, 
bitter sweet, wild grape, virgin’s bower ( Clema- 
tis Virginiana), green briar ( Smilax rotundi- 
folia), wild teasel, mullein, elecampane, Jerusa- 
lem oak ( Chenopodium ambrosioides), pig weed, 
beggar ticks, ( Bidens frondosa), old field-sorrel, 
blackberry, black and yellow raspberries ( rubus 
occidentalis), and three other plants which I did 
not identify. Q. 


THE KINGDOM COMING. 


Since, then, the kingdom of God cometh not 
with observation, we need not look for fearful 
sights and great signs in the heavens. They 
are but false prophets who ery, “ Lo, here!” or 
“ Lo, there !” when the still, small voice is whis- 
pering all the while, “The kingdom of God is 
within you.” Yes, within this framework of so- 
ciety, in the midst of this busy, trivial, daily 
life, which seems so full of small cares and sel- 
fish seeking, the Divine Spirit lives and works, 
and will yet raise it to the heights of heavenly 
fellowship. It breathes in the thousand methods 
devised by ingenuity to lighten the burdens of 
labor, by benevolence to soothe away the bitter- 
ness of sorrow, by taste to beautify the homes 
of poverty. The little photograph leaves that 
flutter down into every household in the land 
are agreat cloud of witnesses showing us that 
science is but the handmaid of God, whose ser- 
vice is to bear to all the blessings once reserved 
for a class. In the old time it was only the few 
who could fix for future years the beloved fea- 
tures of a friend. Now every fond mother may 
transcribe from birthday to birthday the face of 
her darling, to note its beautiful changes, and 
every lowliest bride preserve for her children’s 
children the bloom of her budding youth. 

The religious world has hardly learned to look 
for its millennium in the horse-cars. Neverthe- 
less, its signs are there, not to be mistaken.— 
The poor sewing-woman feels their presence, if 
she does not trace them to their source. The 
humble invalid knows them, the domestic drudge, 
the ailing, puny child, the swart and stalwart 
workman, who ride their one or ten miles as 
swiftly and smoothly as a millionnaire, and are 
set down at shop or home, or among the fresh- 
ness and fragrance and song of the beautiful 


country. The horse-car is the poor man’s pri- 
vate carriage, as carefully fashioned for his con- 
venience, as tidy and comfortable and comely, 
as if it cost him hundreds of dollars, instead of 
the daily sixpence. With a lifted finger he com- 
mands his coachman, who waits promptly on 
his wish. Without care, he is cared for. With- 
out capital, he controls capital. Free society 
does more for him than the richest despot does 
for the enslaved people whom the instinct of 
self-preservation forces him to cajole, and does 
it, too, without any infringement upon his man- 
hood. We call it energy, enterprise, modern 
conveniences. I[t is the millennium. 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


[The observer of this “coming Kingdom” can- 
not but note that all its steps illustrate and prophesy 
unin. Cheap photographs would be impossible 
were it not for the large combinations which are 
engaged in producing their materials. Horse-cars 
arefsimply a product of that advanced power which 
comes by monied association. When the world be- 
comes courageous and civilized enough to carry the 
principle thoroughly out, then indeed the kingdom 
will have come. —Eb. Cr.] 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


OneEIDA.—Dec.—27.—Messrs. Pitt and Newhouse 
arrived from Canada. Mr. Campbell is making the 
return tour onjhorseback, and will soon bring up the 


rear. Then allhomeagain. In the evening conver- 
sation, Mr. Pitt spokeof Bob Holland and his part- 
ner, Gunter, as not only superior trappers, but pleas- 
ant men. Our party made quite an extensive ac- 
quaintance with trappers and fur-dealers in the re- 
gion of Hasting’s Road. They also came in contact 
with a few Indians belonging to the “ Lake of the 
Two Mountains Tribe.” Many of them are of mixed 
blood. They are said to make a speciality of catch- 
ing beaver, which they take by means of dogs who 
follow upon the ice as the beavers swim beneath it. 
They are not so expert in shooting deer as are the 
whites, but feel quite jealous about being interfered 
with in the taking of beaver. They consider this 
animal as their own especial game, and use its flesh, 
to a large extent, for food. When they finda beaver 
pond they never “trap it out,” as the white trappers 
do, but leave a few to breed. The whites and In- 
dians in that region, will use no steel-traps but the 
celebrated ‘“ Newhouse’s.” They sometimes use the 
“ dead-fall.” Bob Holland and his partner use about 
one hundred traps. Mr. Pitt is intending to make a 
rude map of the scene of their three months’ stay in 
the woods, and give in connection with it a detailed 
account of their operations. They brought home 
four frozen deer, I cannot say as trophies of their 
own skill in hunting—for the game was purchased, 
—but to give us a taste of venison steak, on which 
they themselves have been living so long. The deer 
are unskinned..... Dec. 30.—W. A. H. tells the follow- 
ing story of a handful of dirty ore: While our trappers 
were at McKillican’s ( Canada) they were shown some 
uninviting looking stuff that Mr. McKillican had re- 
ceived from a relative in California, which was called 
gold ore. All thought it worth little or nothing, and 
Mr. McKillican was of the same opinion; but when 
J. P. Hutchins came to Oneida, Mr. M. commissioned 
him to have it tested and refined and send back 
the result. J. gave the package to the office boys, 
who held it in high contempt. One ot them said he 
would not give five dollars for the whole of it.— 
The package was put in the express-bag going to 
our N. Y. Agency without any label or instructions, 
and there, F., who considered the affair a prac- 
tical joke, came near throwing the package out of 
the window. Two days later, however, he received 


a letter from J. P. H. explaining the affair, and giv- 


ing directions to have the ore tested. F. thought it 
would not pay the cost of testing, but decided to 
obey orders, and accordingly took it to the man who 
attends to such business, and explained the directions 
he had received. The man thought most of it would 
hardly pay for testing, but took the businessin hand. 
The result was, that the much-despised package yield- 
ed $297 in currency, or about $201 in pure gold. 





So much for appearances, 





LETTER FROM O. C. AGENCY. 


New York, Jan. 4, 1866. 
A CITY DEER. 

We overlook, in our Agency Rooms, corner of 
Broadway and Worth-st., the grounds of the New 
York Hospital. In summer, this is a green nook of 
sheltering trees and clipped grass; now the ground 
is white with a few inches of snow, and the deer 
which inhabits the little park, instead of seeking the 
bed of straw which has been placed for him, prefers 
to spend the night on the ground near by it, showing 
in the morning, a bare spot from which he has melted 
away the snow. Though generally chewing his cud 
in a contemplative, inert manner, he occasionally 
throws forward his ears and takes on an expression 
of roused intelligent attention, such as his hound- 
hunted brethren do at any unexpected sound in 
their wild feeding-grounds. Thus the blood and 
breeding of the forest, peep out from this graceful 
animal in the heart of the city—A word more about 
t 
“i SITUATION OF THE AGENCY. 

The place which we occupy, besides being in an 
upper story of the building, is over the highest point 
of the ground in the central part of the city, the 
streets sloping from this summit of Broadway in all 
directions. Some one suggests that the situation 
typifies Bible Communism hovering over the city, 
looking for a place to alight. It is at least true, that 
a spirit of genuine earnestness, faith, and fraternal 
union, attends the work of the Agency brothers. 
Their larder is supplied in great part, by stores sent 
from the country Communes, with which they are 
in frequent communication. 


OUR LEADER, 
Mr. Jonn H. Noyes, spends a part of the time here, 
and his presence is generally signalized by the in- 
ception of heart-rousing thoughts and deeds of glow- 
ing inspiration, of which we never knew him more 
fertile than the present winter. The Communities, 
while they have believed in Mr. Noyes, it is well 
known, have been modest about putting forward 
particular claims in his behalf for personal consider- 
ation, and much less has Mr. Noyes himself been 
prone to self-assertion and display. But such com- 
parative obscurity as he or they might consent to, 
facts will not much longer allow tu remain. If men 
should be silent, the very stones of the new dispen- 
sation of love and truth which is coming in through 
him from the heavens, would cry out. Whoever 
will study the career of this person simply and in- 
telligently, tracing it below the surface of things, 
and in the sphere of radical causes, where it must 
be followed, to comprehend it fully, will find in 
Joun H. Noyes, the present world-leader—the in- 
spired man of the age—one in whom original 
Christianity has again embodied itself with a power 
that guarantees the coming of God’s kingdom on 
earth. This is saying much; but nothing less can 
be said by one whose heart is full with a sense of the 
priceless benefits, which he, in common with others, 
has received thrcugh the life of thisman, and which 
time will spread to all. Of little consequence to him is 
the testimony which I or any one can give in his fa- 
vor, but it is of some consequence to the world to 
know its God-sent men and true heroes. Generally 
they have been left to after ages to recognize. Will 


it be so now ? 
A FIFTY-CENT BORE. 


Asa specimen of the monstrous habits to which 
professional salesmen are sometimes addicted in at- 
tempting to force their wares on customers irrespec- 
tive of the wishes of the latter, our friend E. tells 
the following circumstance, to which he was witness : 
A traveling agent for some high-toned religious pe- 
riodical, called at the house of a gentleman to solicit 
his subscription, which the latter politely declined to 
give, on the ground that his table was already sup- 
plied with more publications than he could possibly 
use. 

“ You have more money, too, than you can possibly 
spend,” was the reply; and it is your duty to help 
the church by subscribing to this publication,” 


In vain the gentleman excused himself. The 


agent would not take a negative answer, but con- 
tinued to urge the subscription beyond all limits, 
until his intended victim asked him, “How much, 
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Mr. D., is your commission on this business? How 
much would you make by my subscription ?” 

“ Fifty cents,” was the reply. 

‘The gentleman thereupon quietly handed out a 
fifty-cent piece, which the fellow pocketed with a 
grin, and drove away ; saying as he did so, that im a 
short time he would send his wife to make a call on 
the same errand, and would see if perchance her 
powers of persuasion might not be more effective. 
Such is the subscription-bore, than which there is no 
greater infliction on a man’s hospitable feelings, un- 
less perchance it is 

THE MEDIUMISTIC BORE, 

of which a case recently occurred as follows: A lady 
entered our rooms ©” an ostensible errand of 
business, which howe’: ., was soon transformed into 
an attempt to t-.\ -piritualism. The gentleman 
to whom she addressed herself, at length intimated 
that it was not in his view an act of politeness to 
come and impose upon us sentiments of unbelief in 
Christ, and fanatical credulity towards hadean spirits 
for which we had no taste; whereupon the “ medi- 
um” advanced upon the gentleman with outstretched 
hands, muttering at the same time a sentence about 
wanting to teach him something of spiritualism. 
By a quick movement the gentleman escaped the 
hands of the sybil, with the exception of a passing 
contact on his head, and she, with a slightly dis- 
comfited look withdrew. 

Whether this singular demonstration was enacted 
from an impulse of maudlin friendship, or as a mum- 
mery of pagan benediction, or a rush of vindictive- 
ness, must be left to conjecture. In either case it 
was an attempt at spiritual garroting, that will not 
elevate hadean mediumship as a school of manners 
in the eyes of honest people. 

Yours, &c., G. 


BOOK NOTICES. 
Every Saturpay: A Journal of Choice Reading, 

Srom Foreign Current Literature. 

We have just received the first number of a new 
weekly journal with the above title, from the press 
of Ticknor and Fields, Boston. It contains 32 large 
octavo pages, and is handsomely printed in double 
columns. We have not had time to look it over, 
but judging from its prospectus, and from its gen- 
eral appearance, think it promises to be an addition 
to our magazine literature, that will be much appre- 
ciated by the reading public. The subscription 
price is $5.00 per year, in advance; or ten cents for a 
single number. 





Our Youne Fouks: An Illustrated Magazine for 

Boys and Girls. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

This entertaining monthly, which seems to have 
steadily grown in popular favor from its commence- 
ment, enters upon its second year with the present 
month. The January No. contains a fine steel por- 
rait of Mrs. H. B. Stowe, who is one of its regular 
contributors. It is published by Ticknor & Fields, 
for $2, 00 a year. 





The publishers of the Tribune Almanac have our 
thanks for a copy of their annual for 1866. It con- 
tains this year 24 additional pages—96 in all—and is 
as usual, a condensed and convenient register of ev- 
ery thing that anybody needs to know concerning 
the political history of the United States for the past 
year. It can be obtained for 20 cents on application 
to The Tribune. 


PHRENOLOGY AHEAD. 

HE introduction of Phrenology to this country 

thirty years ago, principally by the writings of 
Spurzheim, Combe of Edinburgh, and the Messrs. 
Fowler of New York, opened a new era of mental 
and biological exploration and adventure. It was 
followed by a train of experiments attracting pop- 
ular interest first to animal magnetism, or mesmer- 
ism. This was succeeded by the more wonderful 
developments of clairvoyance and biology, and these 
again were soon outdone by the wonders of the so- 
called spirit-manifestations. Whether there is a 
logical sequence, or chain of connection relating 
these later irruptions into the mysteries of the soul- 
world to each other and to Phrenology as to a com- 


mon parent, or not, it is evident that they have at 
least entered through the door which was first 
pushed open by the discoverers of the last-named 
science. 

Of the value of these later marvels, as they are 
exhibited by their professors, it is perhaps, too soon 
to give complete judgment. But it appears to us 
that Phrenology, the original innovation, is much 
the most wholesome of any of them. Whatever 
may be the case hereafter, the parent is better than 
its offspring. If it is not so pretentious in its claims 
as spiritualism, it has shown a healthier moral in- 
fiuence, and a clearer scientific record. We expect 
that Phrenology in the hands of its leading expo- 
nents, will advance to a point in its organic relation 
with central truth, that will enable its students to 
successfully criticise and correct some of the va- 
garies that have followed after it. G. 


STORY OF A LIFE. 


BY G. CRAGIN. 
XLIl. 


E are on the eve of changing our residence in 

Hudson-st. for a more retired one in the up- 
per part of the city. Before that event takes place» 
however, the reader may wish to know what dispo- 
sition we made of our lady boarders. So here is an 
extract from our memory’s ledger. Miss Smith the 
editress left us on friendly terms, having been con- 
verted to the vegetarian diet, which ended the war 
between her and myself on that point. Subse- 


merchant. 
to board with relatives. Our transient boarder, Mrs. 


leaving us. 


cial music together. 
not in this instance, the weaker vessel. 


their practice, if it was in their creed. 


her page or major-domo, carrying the purse and do- 
ing her bidding generally ; claiming simply the priv- 
ilege of administering a little criticism now and then 
for her special benefit, or more plainly, for the bene- 
fit of some chronic weaknesses she unfortunately had ; 
such as being a little too free with her money, too 
loose with her tongue, too careless and extravagant 
in dress, and a bad manager of their little daughter, 
by not managing her at all, &c. &c. But the ner- 
vous, wiry woman, with her indomitable will, would 
listen to no such arrangements. Indeed, she in- 
formed the rather sensible—I was going to say, head 
of the house, but that would not be true; (if he had 
any place at all, it was at the other end)—well then, 
she informed the placid Quaker that she would re- 
lieve him from all responsibility as regarded the 
care and support of herself and the child ; insinuating 
at the same time, that he could return to his farm in 
the country, as soon as suited his convenience to do 
so. There was no appeal or alternative for the dis- 
comfited husband, but to beat a retreat from the field 
and make the most of his matrimonial adventure. 
Not a very good spirit was manifested on either side. 
A sad picture this, do you say? Admitted. But 
what of the cause. This picture is not an uncom- 
mon one, by any means. It is the result of a hidden 
cause. But if the effects are bad and unlovely, the 
cause must be equally so. Mrs. Gove’s childhood 
was a failure. She was not made obedient. Her 
animal will—a refuge for devils—was not subordi- 
nated to parental will and reasonable authority. She 
had her own way, and so failed of being organized 
into God’s plan for training thildren. Here was the 
germ of the sad picture before us. God’s plan is not 
only simple, but organic and scientific. Christ, the 
head of man, man the head of woman, and woman 
the head of the child. This order secures, in the 
end, perfect obedience and perfect freedom. Reverse 
this order, and let woman govern man, the child 
govern woman, and the devil or animal will gov- 





ern the child, and you have anarchy in the family 


and a hell upon earth. But to return from this di- 
gression, Mrs. Geve was subsequently divorced 
from Mr. Gove, and married one Dr. Nichols. The 
parties in this new matrimonial alliance worked 
more or less together as public lecturers, authors, 
riedical teachers, water-cure practitioners, &c., until 
they suddenly plunged out of sight ; not exactly like 
the Pilgrim Stranger, to reappear as angels of light, 
but to appear as subjects and vassals of the pope of 
Rome. From what motives they entered that de- 
caying monument of the dark ages, a corpus sine pec- 
tore, I will not undertake to say. 

The spring of 1839 found us occupying the half of 
a dwelling in Jane-st., in the upper part of the city, 
a tenement amply sufficient for our small family. 
Mrs. Cragin’s mind was still much exercised on the 
subject of perfect holiness, or salvation from sin. 
Being relieved from the cares and perplexities of a 
large family, she had leisure for reflection and self- 
examination. Through the agency of Mrs. Black, 
Mrs. C. formed the acquaintance of several persons 
called “Perfectionists,” who claimed to have come 
into possession of the priceless boon of freedom from 
sin and condemnation. These individuals received 
what knowledge they possessed on the subjeet, from 
A. C. Smith and J. B. Lyvere, persons with whom 
Mr. J. H. Noyes was associated for a short time in the 
year 1837, as related in his Religious Experience. 
Through these channels, my wife also obtained some 
of Mr. Noyes’s writings, which she read with avidity. 


My own mind was ill at case during this period. 





quently, she married her brother-in-law, Job Martin, | I can hardly describe the soul-tidal fluctuations to 
a Presbyterian minister, causing some animadver- | which I was subject. 
sions on her conduct for so doing. Miss Treadwell} of the Tabernacle Church, I seldom attended the 
formed a matrimonial partnership with a thrifty | meetings, excusing myself from duty-doing on ac- 
Mrs. Ingraham found it more convenient: | count of the distance from my residence, 


Although a nominal member 


I was 
neither in the church nor out of it—still clinging to 


Gove, was joined by her husband and child before | the shadow, vainly wishing it might turn into a sub- 
This pair of Friends had not been with. | stance. 
us long as husband and wife before divulging the | were made to get me back to the third Free Church, 
fact that they had been unsuccessful in studying so-| where I expended so much of my early zeal during 
The woman evidently was/ the revival period. The pastor, with whom I was 
Loving sub- | well acquainted, employed a little flattery upon my 
ordination of the woman to the man, was not in | egotism to gain my consent, saying that they wanted 
Mr. Gove j me to fill the vacancy of an eldership, &c. Iwas some 
humbly begged the favor of serving the lecturer as | tempted to yield to their entreaties, but some unseen 


At this juncture in my experience, attempts 


power kept me from the snare of official position. 
And, moreover, what was I to gain by turning again 
to the beggarly elements of dead works? Orders 
had been given me to advance ; but I was slow in 
comprehending them. Formerly, I had looked up 
to ministers for guidance and instruction. I could 
look in that direction no longer. My intimacy with 
some of them disclosed the fact that they were, as a 
j body, powerless and penniless in the riches of the 
wisdom and grace of God. The blind could not lead 
ithe blind. Sinners preaching to sinners, was a 
i mockery that my whole nature loathed. At times, 
41 was greatly dissatisfied with myself—in a word, 
4 was sick—soul-sick. But the disease that was upon 
1 me—a criminal unbelief—was an unknown one to 
{| myself and to the churches. Equally ignorant were 
| we of the remedy—faith. Faith and unbelief were 
{subjects rarely alluded to by the clergy. In this 
state, I floundered about, hardly knowing what I 
was, or whither I[ was drifting. . 

In the course of the summer, I had become slightly 
acquainted with the Perfectionists already men- 
tioned. They were mostly poor and illiterate, and 
without influence in society. And hearing how much 
the y were given to visiting and idle gossip, I indulged 
in strong prejudices against them ; thus disqualifying 
myself to judge them fairly and justly. 1 was proba- 
bly some jealous of their influence upon Mrs. Cragin, 
who was at this time so much more in earncst than 
myself for spiritual righteousness, that she would 
gladly have sat at the feet of a street-beggar, if by so 
doing she could have obtained that living water that 
alone ean nourish the thirsty soul. 

Up to this time I was measuring all religious 
ideas, from whatever source they originated, by the 
Oberlin standard; and nothing would offend me so 
easily as any unfavorable remarks against the piety 
of that self-righteous institution ; so completely was 
I stupefied with the spirit of legality. The truth 
about myself was, that I had been in a bad school, 
and was not yet dismissed from it. Asa reformer, I 
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had been constantly dealing in the article of self- 
‘righteous works—the reforming of the old man to 
‘make him look and act like anew man—mere white- 
‘washing business; a work that was, in effect, con- 
‘travening the regenerating work of Christ; namely, 
the crucifixion and putting off of the old man, with 
his filthy dead works, so as to make room for the 
new, faith-man, whose meat and drink it is to do the 
will of God. And the influence of this school of 
legality upon my character, had been to produce a 
hardening effect on the spirit, making me censorious, 
conceited and pharisaic; characteristics the very 
opposite of the fruits of the spirit of Christ. 

Ihave alluded to the fact that Mrs. Cragin had 
obtained sume of the writings of J. H. Noyes; and 
among them was an article entitled “Christian 
Faith,” first published in The Perfectionst at New 
Haven, in 1835. This article, which may be called 
an epitome of the believer’s journey from the Abra- 
hamic starting-point to Christ, Mrs. C. studied, read 
and re-read for several weeks, until the spirit of it 
possessed her attention. It came, she said, with the 
authority of the word of God to her inner life. Step 
by step it led her on, with that clear, logical convic- 
tion that characterizes mathematical demonstration, 
forever settling points beyond all doubtful disputa- 
tion and discussion. The spirit of that paper 
brought her face to face with the practical questions 
of believing, submission and confession, not at some 
future time, at a more convenient season, but now— 
present tense, imperative mood. For several weeks 
she spent much time in prayer, saying but little to 
myself or any one; for her feelings were too deep 
andintense for expression, except to Him who 
hears the earnest, secret prayer of the honest-hearted 
seeker after truth. Mrs. Cragin had one weakness of 
character that greatly distressed her, which has been 
alluded to in a past chapter, namely, a quick temper. 
At times, when tlre tempter would suddenly spring 
that snare upon her she would be overwhelmed 
with condemnation, which for the time being would 
cause her to despair of salvation. So the question 
would be thrust at her again and again, when she 
was on the point of confessing Christ in her a 
Savior from all sin, ‘‘ You may be saved trom other 
fuults, but not from your passionate anger when 
suddenly provoked.” And again, that unbelieving 
demon would insinuate to her, that if after making 
the confesion that Christ had saved her from all sin, 
she should be overcome by her old enemy, ali would 
be lost; and that Christ’s power was insufficient to 
cast out a devil so subtle as the one with which she 
had in vain contended for so many years. Finally, 
the controversy that had been going on within 
was narrowed down to this single point: “Is Christ 
within me?” I will quote a paragraph from the 
article so instinct with life to her soul: 

“If the inquirer declares himselt willing to part 
with his idols, and yet cannot believe, we must search 
through his spirit again for the reason of his unbelief. 
Perhaps he is saying in his heart, ‘ I would believe, if I 
could feel that Christ is in me, and I am saved:’ in 
other words, ‘I will believe the testimony of my own 
feelings, but not the word of God.’ This is wrong. 
A right spirit says, ‘Let God be true, and every 
man a liar. God says he has given me his Son, 
and eternal life; my feelings contradict his record ; 
my feelings are the liars, God is true; I know 
and will testify that Christ is in me a whole Savior, 
because God declares it, whether my feelings accord 
with the testimony or not.’ If you wish for peace and 
salvation by the witness of the Spirit before you be- 
lieve, you wish for the fruit before there is any root. 
Righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost, are 
the consequences of faith; the word of God, and 
that only, is its foundation.” 

Mrs. Cragin had gone through the conflict, and a 
severe one it was, of giving up husband, child, 
mother and brother, the most cherished of her 
household gods. Shehad counted the cost, moreover, 
of being cast out of society, if not rejected and dis- 
owned by relatives, and turned into the street by 
her husband; so great was the odium cast upon the 
so-called heresy Perfectionism. With the resolution 
and heroic purpose of the noble Esther, of Bible his- 
tory, to take the step before her, saying, “If I perish, 
I perish,” she dared all consequences and made the 
confession that Christ was in her a present and ever- 
lasting Savior from sin. I well remember the day, 
the hour and the place, in which she tremblingly 
obeyed the inspiration of her heart in confessing an 





indwelling Christ. I had returned home from my 
place of business at the usual hour, five o’clock in 
the afternoon. We were in our basement dining- 
roomalone. After quite a pause of silence, she said, 
“T confess Christin mea Savior from all sin: Ishall 
never sin again,” &c. I believe that confession was 
heard and recorded in heaven, causing angels to re- 
joice over the victory thus gained—for they know 
the value of souls. In a state of legal stupidity I re- 
plied, “Do you feel Christ in you?” She replied, 
“Feelings are not to be trusted or regarded, when 
they contradict the plain word of God.” Iwas dumb; 
I could say no more. The following letter, written 
by Mrs. Cragin four weeks later, will speak for itself: 
New York, Nov. 22, 1839. 

Dear Brotuer: It is now nearly four weeks 
since I was translated from the “ kengdom of darkness 
into the kingdom of God’s dear Son.” To him be 
all the glory, who has taken me out of the “ pit of 
miry clay,” and set my feet upon the rock Christ 
Jesus, never to be moved. Long I struggled, hard I 
worked, and much I prayed, until Isaw that unbelief 
was the obstacle that prevented me from receiving 
full salvation from sin. Here I supposed I must 
wait for him to reveal himself to me, so that I could 
believe Your “ Essay on Faith” was put into my 
hands, and I clearly saw while reading it that I had 
got to confess Christ without feeling. This was a 
new and startling idea, but the Lord showed me 
that this was Faith ; that this was really and truly 
venturing upon him. I immediately began to testify 
to the fact that Christ is in me a Savior from all sin, 
and very soon found joy and peace in believing. I 
need not tell you that my “ peace is as a river.” 
“Bless the Lord, O my soul.” 

But i have not told you all. No: words cannot 
express the half. While I am writing to youI am 
weeping for joy. My dear husband one week since, 
entered the kingdom. When I tell you that he has 
been the publishing Agent of the “ Advocate of 
Meral Reform,” and had been born but three days, 
when they cast him out, you will rejoice with me. 
Ah, bro. Noyes, how have “the mighty fallen.” In 
him you will find a most rigidly upright character— 
Grahamism, and Oberlin perfection all in ruins. 
How he clung to Oberlin, as with a death-grasp. 
How confident was he that none were saved from 
sin but mere Grahamites—How disgusted with the 
conduct of Perfectionists! The Lord has pulled 
down strong towers. Bless the Lord—on the first of 
December he will be without money and without 
business. How this rejoices me. e shall stand 
still and see the “Lord provide.” ‘Will you please 
to write to us—direct George Cragin, 60 Jane st. 
Please to give our love to allin the faith, with whom 
you meet—tell them the enemies will keep us rejoic- 
ing all the time, they hate us so. We shall be very 
glad to see you when you come to the city. 

In peace and love, yours, Mary E. Craain. 


A DAY’S RIDE. 


HEN after a day’s ride in the cars you 

find yourself in the evening among friends 
that the night before you were separated from by 
rivers and mountains, and many, many a hori- 
zon’s distance, do you not havea sense of a mir- 
acle? Man may well have been created without 
wings and waited for this; for compare the te- 
dious effort of flying this stretch, with passing it 
in a luxurious car, warm and sociable. If you 
have a party and a lunch-bag, as I did on such a 
ride lately, you may take an easy dinner with- 
out any awkward contingencies, and lack in short 
scarcely any comfort of home. My companion 
on this ride was an earnest man who is always 
studying the economy of force and time, and he 
discourses on the subject of car-riding something 
in this way : 

“My impression is, that most travelers con- 
sider the time occupied in traveling, as wasted. 
They spend it in looking out of the window, in 
frivolous talk, in eating pea-nuts and pop corn, 
in foreboding accidents, in sleeping, ur in reading 
newspapers and catch-penny pamphlets. ‘ Kill- 
ing time’ is the business on board the cars and 
steamboat. Now | have found out for myself 
that I can occupy that time just as well as though 
I were at home in my study, or at work in my 
shop. I have come to feel like this: after I 
get my baggage disposed of, and take my seat, 





from that time all my responsibility about my 
conveyance is at an end, and | have nothing fur- 
ther to do with ihe journey but to sit in my seat. 
I dismiss the whole subject from my mind, and 
consider myself alone with God just as much as 
though I were in my study, and go about some 
serious employment and occupy my time as 
faithfully there as I would at home. There is a 
great variety of employments that I can take up, 
and at the least I can pray. I can give myself 
up to general reflection on science, or to the 
study of the business in which I am engaged. I 
can read some scientific book, or one that will 
help me in my pursuits. I can read letters and 
prepare my answers, orl can be carrying on 
other processes of composition. 1 have no need 
to kill time. This is the age of travel—we shall 
have more and more of it todo. ‘ Many shall 
run to and fro.’ And there will be a great deal 
of time wasted unless we learn to make the cars 
and steamboats places of business.” 

For myself I have not traveled enough yet to 
discipline myself to such abstraction. Besides, 
being somewhat of a recluse, when I go out the 
fashions and ways of the world are so new to 
me that | find myself in a curiosity-shop or the- 
atre at once, in such a place asa railroad-car. 
I puzzled myself over the ladies’ hats, to re- 
duce them to some describable mode, but con- 
cluded, at length, that every lady invented her 
own fashion—that originality was the idea in 
each specific hat. One is all crown and another 
all rim. Some are suggestive of military and 
others of firemen’s caps, and not a few of the 
top-knot of the cock. They are mostly quite 
pert and defiant, and reflect the tendency and 
aspiration of woman in this age toward the mas- 
culine standard. May we not rely on this ten- 
dency at length to make her slough her petti- 
coat superfluities, and emulate man in the sim- 
plicity of his general costume? As to the diffi- 
culty of ascertaining the mode, my companion 
thought it would be an awful state of things if 
the fashion should be really Jost in the con- 
fusion. No doubt there is a mode to sophis- 
ticated eyes. 

Iam apt to find myself reflecting upon do- 
mestic management when I ride in the cars. 
Ungoverned children take their mothers at an 
advantage in such circumstances, and torment 
them almost to distraction. Iam quite sure I 
saw two mothers exasperated to tears. “Open 
my window,” said one little four-year-old. The 
mother affecting to try, avers that she cannot. 
“Yes you can; you can open it; open my win- 
dow.” He is keen on dissimulation already. 
The mother thumps him down on the seat, and 
says, “ You'll not go with me again, sir.” “ Yes 
I shall; I can go if I want to; I shall go again.” 
Poor woman; she was worn out by a fretting 
tyranny that she could break like a spider’s 
web, if she only knew her strength. Another 
woman had two children, and seemed to have 
come a tiresome journey ; but her large, round 
face, was full of good nature, and she had a 
great motherly lap in which she cradled one 
child awhile, and then the other, and smoothed 
down their hair, and purred over them, and 
kept them in a magnetic stupor all day. An- 
other young mother, making a couch of her 
seat, was discovered as the day broke, sleeping 
heavily, unmindful of her baby’s moans. Some 


one said she had nursed it all night upon a wine- 
bottle, and the doubt arose whether her own 
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sleep was not sounder than it should be. But 
presently she awoke, and there was no mis- 
taking her mother’s heart. It shone out in her 
smiles as she took her babe in her arms; and 
when she produced the bottle, showing it to con- 
tain nothing worse than weak tea, all suspicion 
was dispelled, and I reproached myself for not 
refusing at once to believe she slept for any- 
thing but weariness. 

Whilst I was caught by the play of this wo- 
man’s face, my companion stepped from his seat 
across the way, and nudging my shoulder, asked, 
“What is the second grand species of dis- 
course?” by which I knew that he was rehears- 
ing to himself the principles of Day’s Rhetoric, 
which I saw lying the day before on a sort of 
table-attachment to his study-chair. Another 
time he interrupted my desultoriness by direct- 
ing my attention to aman at his left hand, whose 
black eye and beaked nose, and peddler’s boxes, 
identified him asa Jew. This movement, with 
one observation he made, to the effect that as we 
journeyed east and drew near Boston, the travel- 
ers had a new air of culture and conscious 
perfection, was all that indicated his taking note 
of things around him, during the ride. 


Speaking of Jews, reminds me that I saw a Jew- 
ish mother a few days since, and the relation be- 
tween her and her child was so exquisitely 
tuned, that I shall never lose the impres- 
sion. She wasa delight to her child without 
being a slave to it, and the child was a delight 
to her and all around, for its gentleness and 
sweetness. The harmony between this lady 
and her husband was equally impressive. I im- 
agine that with all their national faults, you will 
not find among the Jews many hen-pecked hus- 
bands, or ungoverned children. God loved 
Abraham, and made him father of his chosen 
people, because he knew that “he would com- 
mand his household after him,” and this faculty 
of domestic rule is no doubt a transmitted char- 
acteristic. R. 


INSECT DEPREDATORS. 
HATEVER may be the primary cause 
of disease and decay, either in the ani- 

mal or vegetable world, it has been ascertained 
beyond any reasonable doubt, that insects are 
the invariable accompaniments, thriving and 
fattening upon the displacement of nature, some 
of them approaching so near the vegetable 
creation, that it has been found difficult to de- 
termine the boundary line. 

All the murrains and plagues that have 
carried off man or beast, have been traced to 
the work of insects. A chicken with the “gapes” 
is being devoured by a worm; a man with the 
cholera is being preyed upon by animalcula. 
Doctors and professors, chemists, and the 
mightiest savans of the world, have exhausted 
their euergies in sounding the depths of science, 
ever since Adam tasted of sin, in the vain at- 
tempt to restore mankind to something like his 
original physical perfection. ‘They can nauseate 
the parasite, and in some cases arrest its de- 
structive progress for a time, but their antidotes 
are all failures. 

I am driven to the conclusion that it is man 
who by his unbelief invites these parasites and 
creates such a spiritual atmosphere as suits their 
predatory life, instead of commanding them in 
the name of Christ within the bounds which the 


and fear enslave a man, making him the victim 
of disease and death. Of whatever creature he 
allows himself to be afraid, of that creature he 
( pro tem.) admits the supremacy ; and the crea- 
ture instinctively perceiving it, at once takes the 
advantage. Thus a dog will bite a person who 
fears him, but in his turn will be cowed under 
the gaze of one who has courage to repel him. 
Man is a natural enough prey for lions, but 
Daniel’s faith was his safeguard against them. 
A man who fears the cholera parasite is pretty 
sure to be attacked by it, but it has no power 
over the man of faith. These facts are referred 
to in support of the proposition that man is the 
natural ruler of all the lower orders of creation, 
and they know it and recognize his right when- 
ever he has faith enough to enforce his rule. A 
charcoal fire may be efficacious in the destruc- 
tion of a very small proportion of the curculio 
tribe, but the true principle lies in looking to 
Christ for inspiration as to the most effective 
method of proscribing their depredations ; and it 
may be, after all, that the curculio, like other par- 
asites, would find it extremely inconvenient to 
exist under a strong dose of criticism. The lo- 
custs devoured the crops of the Egyptians, giv- 
ing a “ wide berth” to those of the Israelites. 


The writer throws out the above, desiring to 
be instructed, not todogmatize. He likes plums, 
and will make common cause with any one 
against the curculio, but would prefer the most 
legitimate method of waging the war. 

A. E, 


SONG OF BIRDS. 


Rennie expresses an opinion that birds sing most 
frequently from joy and buoyancy of spirits, and not 
unfrequently in triumphant defiance of rivalry or 
attack. He says: “I have a redbreast who will sing 
out whenever I snap my fingers at him, and the 
Se sings when a stone is thrown into the 
bush where he may be.” 

ca to Syme, the song of birds may be di- 
vided into six distinct utterances: first, there is the 
call-note of the mate in spring; second, the loud, 
clear, and fierce notes of defiance ; third, the soft, 
tender, full, melodious love-warble; fourth, the notes 
of fear when danger approaches the nest ; fifth, the 
note of alarm, or war-cry, when a bird of prey ap- 
pears ; stzth, the note the parent birds utter to their 
brood, and the chirp or note of the young. This 
latter he again divides into two—that which the 
young birds utter while in the nest and that after 
they have left it. And to these several utterances 
he adds the soft, murmuring kind of note which the 
male emits while he is feeding the female on the nest, 
ol also that uttered by her while receiving the 
00) 

Barrington remarks that “some passages in the 
song of a few kinds of birds correspond with the in- 
tervals of our musical scale, but that much the great- 
er part of such song is not capable of musical nota- 
tion, because—first, the rapidity is often too great, 
and it is also so uncertain where they may stop, that 
it is impossible to reduce the passages to form a mu- 
sical bar in any time whatsoever; secondly, on ac- 
count of the pitch of most birds being considerably 
higher than the most shrill notes of instruments of 
the greatest compass ; and lastly, because the inter- 
vals used by birds are commonly so minute that we 
cannot judge at all of them from the more gross in- 
tervals into which our musical octave is divided.” 


There have been frequent attempts to express the 
calls as well as the songs of birds by words, but we 
think with little success. To the ears of different 
persons, these sounds usually suggest very different 
words. some cases it is no doubt otherwise. 
Waterton tells us that in the awful and interminable 
forests of Demerara, the night-bound stranger sees 
a spectral shape flit before him suddenly, crying out, 
ta Who are you; who are you?” Another instantly 
approaches, and, as if commanding some infernal 
agent to apply the lash to a slave, exclaims—“ Work 
away, work away, work away!” A third appears, 
and mournfully cries—“ the come go; willy, willy, 
willy come go!” Wilson tells us that the benighted 
traveler in our western wilds, seated by his camp- 
fire, is often saluted by a boding Line gia 2 down 
from the trees, with a cry—‘ Wagh ho, wagh ho, 
who cooks for you all?” Buffon says that one of 
his servants, who slept in a turret of a castle, heard 





Almighty originally allotted them. Unbelief 


an owl exclaiming—“ Poopoo, poopoo, aimé, hemé, 





edmé,” and supposing himself called, replied— 
“ Who are you there below? My name’s Peter, not 
Edmé.” There is no mistaking the strange, hurried 
cry of the Southern goat-sucker—‘ Chuck Will’s 
Widow ! Chuck Will’s Widow!” and the “ Whip 
Tom Kelly, Whip Tom Kelly,” of the tufted tit- 
mouse, is equally distinct. 

But there are other notes of birds the sounds or 
associations of which are more equivocal. To our 
English ears the monotonous, but still wild and plain- 
tive cry of the whippoorwill, would seem to be un- 
mistakably distinct, but to the ears of the Delaware 
Indian it.was simply a repetition of “ Weecollis, wee- 
collis.’ One man thinks he frequently hears the 
name of “ Jim Richardson, Jim Richardson,” in the 
merry jingle of the boblink; another as definitely 
makes out the name of “Tom Denney, Tom Den- 
ney.” The popular peal eae mapert of his lay is 
“ Bob-o-link, bob-o-link, Tom Denney, Tom Denney, 
come and pay me the two-and-sixpence = have 
owed me this year and a half. Come, Tom Den- 
ney, Tom Denney; tshe, tshe, tsh, tsh, tshe!” but 
others consider the impertinent dun as addressed to 
Jim Richardson. 


We think it will be equally surprising to those 
who have and those who have not heard the 
Nightingale, to learn that the following is given to 
the world as a literal transcript of the song of that 
renowned bird, and by one of its greatest admirers 
ana most profound students—the celebrated author 
of the work on Cage Birds—Dr. Bechstein : 

“Tiou, tiou, tiou tiou—Spe, tiou, squa—Tio, tio, 
tio, tio, tio, tio, tio, tix—Coutio, coutio, coutio, coutio 
—Squo, squo, squo, squo—T zu, tzu, tzu, tzu, tzu, tzu, 
tzu, tzu, tzu, tzi—Corror, tiou, squa, pipiqui—Zozozo 
20Z02Z0Z02Z0Z0202020, zirrhading !|—Tsissisi, tsissisisis- 
isisisis—Dzorre, dzorre, dzorre dzorre, hi—Tzatu, 
tzatu, tzatu, tzatu, tzatu, tzatu, tzatu, dzi—Dlo, dlo, 
dlo, dlo, dlo, dlo, dlo, dlo, dlo—Quio, tr rrrrrrrr itz— 
Lu, lu, lu, lu, ly, ly, ly, ly, lie, lie, lie, lie—Quio didl 
ly lulylie—Hagur, gurr, quipio!—Coui, coui, coui, 
coui, qui, qui, qui, gui, gui, gui, gui—Goll goll goll 

oll guia hadadoi—Couigui, horr, ha diadia dill si !— 

CZEZEZCZEZEZCZEZEZEZEZEZEZEZeEZeze Couar ho dze 
hoi—Quia, quia, quia, quia, quia, quia, quia, quia ti 
—Ki, ki, ki, fo, fo, fo, ioioioio ki— Lu ly li le lai la, 
leu lo, didl io quia—Kigaigaigaigaigaigaigaigai guia- 
gaigaigai couior dzio dzio pi.’ 

An attempt to transcribe the song of our cat-bird 
or brown thrush, and still more surely the mocking- 
bird, would present a similar wilderness of inexpres- 
sible syllables. The simple truth is, that the melody 
of birds can neither be written nor imitated. 

—Goodrich’s Natural History. 


A NOTICE OF WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Warren Chase, writing from Newark, N. J., to the 
Banner of Light, under the date of Dec. 23, makes 
the following mention of a visit to the Wallingford 
Community : 


I took a day to visit the Community, and new office 
of the CrrcuLAR at Wallingford, Conn., where I en- 
joyed a very pleasant and highly interesting visit, in 
kind reception and efforts to show me the advanta- 
ges of a system of social and religious life that ig- 
nores rum, tobacco, tea, coffee, pork, swearing, quar- 
reling, wrangling, gossiping, backbiting, lying, cheat- 
ing, defrauding and preying, and praying and 
preaching, adopting instead of all these, and many 
other evils, a brotherly love and a practical system 
of trying to make each other happy, and good, and 
pure and holy, and by each trying to set the example 
instead of giving the precept without example, as is 
usually the case. How far they will succeed, time 
will tell; but certainly they have a good start of the 
rest of the world in banishing many of the evils of 
social and domestic life. They are a peculiar people ; 
and if not godly, are certainly sober, candid, intelli- 
gent, refined, healthy, and apparently more happy 





than any class of Christians I have ever be- _ 


come acquainted with in my travels; and if that 
is Christianity, I wish all the Christians would 
adopt it. Iam sure “the world would be the bet- 
ter for it,’ and it would almost or quite persuade aljl 
candid and intelligent persons to become Christians ; 
but at present itis only an experiment, in which 
about fifty persons at Wallingford and about two 
hundred at Oneida, N. Y., are trying, (apparently 
successfully), to live what they call the religion of 
Christ, in accordance with his precepts and exam- 
ples. Those who have known me long, know it 
would be a great, if not impossible change, for me to 
become a Christian, after the order of our popular 
churches; and these people seem to me as far from 
them as I am, and yet they confess Christ and ac- 
cept him as a teacher, guide and founder; and even I 
am compelled to confess at last that I have found 
something goud which has come out of Nazareth, or 
out of the confused Babel of Christian tongues and 
creeds. But, lest any of my friends should become 
alarmed at my defense of this Christian heresy, I can 
assure them I am likely to remain an outsider, 
only seeking everywhere all the signs of promise 
for the future and carefully recording them, boldly 
speaking well of every unpopular good I find, and 
defending the abused and persecuted who are better 
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than their accusers, even though both are Christians, 
as has so often been the case. I spent one day with 
them, greatly pleased with their beautiful location 
on the hillside, about half a mile from the vil 
and station, where they own about two hundred 
and twenty-five acres of land. 


[Written for The Circular.} 
IDYL OF A FLOWER. 
You have some books that scarce are worth a place 
Upon the shelf, and yet you keep them on 
Your chamber table: and you lift them oft, 
To look upon last Summer’s flowers that lie 
Between the leaves with pale yet pretty tints, 
And faintly-stirring odors. These have given 
The idle book a value not its own. 
So, long ago, I heard a simple tale, 
A waif of gossip, trifling in itself, 
And scarcely worth repeating, were it not 
That there’s a flower in it; so, for its sweet sake, 
I set the story down in verse. The thing 
Takes date a century back or more, when he, 
Of gold-encircled head, the third who bore 
The name of George, had ta’en the throne ; the place 
Was London; so begins my theme in verse. 
A fog hung densely in the sluggish air, 
And darkened all the street ; the lamps sent out 
Their sickly rays, for they were lighted, though 
The day had scarcely passed its zenith; wains 
And costly carriages, crept slowly through 
The cloud-wrapped thoroughfare; familiar friends, 
Scarce knew each other through the mist, until 
They jostled on the pavement. For three days 
London had worn this garb, but on the fourth, 
A light breeze blew which made the air all bright. 
Squire Grafton, he whose dainty office was 
To name with learned tongue, and oversee 
The palace flowers, had fretted at the fog, 
And grumbled ; talking of his roses, pinks, 
French lilies, and best violets :—Would, the sun 
Come out again at all? It seemed as if 
It never would. The king had been to see 
The conservatory, and had gone away 
Without a rose to deck his button-hole ; 
And even the queen had not received the flowers 
That she had sent for, for they were not blown. 
Doubtless if but the sun had known that she 
The royal lady, wanted roses, he 
Would not have been so sparing of his beams. 
But let that pass ; Squire Grafton, like his flowers, 
Felt fresh and lightsome since the fog had gone ; 
And having paid a courtier-like devoir 
To his fair floral wards, went out at noon, 
In cheerful, self-complacent mood, to chat 
With citychums. It chanced that as he went 
Musing, and chuckling to himself about 
Some episode of scandal in the court, 
With which he meant to entertain his friends, 
His eye was suddenly caught, as ears of hound s 
That in its gambols all at once perceives 
The sound of game: and so the Squire let slip 
His thread of thought and stood amazed at what 
His eye had glanced on. What was that? In all 
His greenhouse was not such a flower, so rare 
In form, so pure and perfect in its tint. 
How could it have come there? The house was poor, 
And at the window stood the fairy flower, 
Rooted within a broken jar, with leaves 
Cordate and serrate, each leaf bending till 
Its apex touched the ruby stem and formed 
A bright-green crescent. But the blossoms, lo! 
Of coral they, and hung in scarlet bells, 
No doubt the sunbeams had been here as well 
As in the royal gardens; and their warmth 


Had wrought the wonted charm. 
With eager step 


The Squire passed through the humble doorway, rose 
By well-worn steps, and knocking, entered. His 
First glance was meant to seek the wondrous flower, 
But did rot, for his impulsive haste was checked 
When, glancing toward the window, he beheld 
A matronlike and comely woman, whose 
Grave, thoughtful look, and quiet dignity, 
Called up a quick apology to his lips. 
He had forgot himself, but now he was 
Once more a gentleman ; and so he made 
A brief excuse, and told how he had seen 
The flower, and how he fain would purchase it, 
To grace the king’s conservatory. “* Would 
She name her price ?”—and glibly running on, 
He asked her how she came by such a prize. 

But here, unwittingly, his speech had touched 
A delicate chord; and he who knew so well 
The usages of courtly life, found out 
That noble manners are of noble hearts, 
In every rank of life; that this poor home, 
Was a true palace, and its hostess, queen. 

The woman beckoned that he seat himself, 
And with a sober grace, she told him how, 
Two years before, her son, her only son 
(And here her mouth betrayed the hidden flood 
Of her emotion, though she still kept firm), 
Had brought the flower from China, and how he 
Had given it to her, and had gone again 
To sea, as mate in that same vessel, but 
Would never come again; the ship was wrecked, 





And her poor boy with all the crew was lost. 
The flower she could not part with, not for gol¢!; 
Her ready skill in needlework supplied 
A livelihood; it did her good to look 
Upon her lost boy’s gift. 
With brief farewells, © 
The visit ended; and the man, though he 
Had failed in his first purpose, felt himself 
A gainer in experience that day. 
Musing in sober mood about the flower, 
And thinking how he might possess himself 
Of such, Squire Grafton passed two days; but on 
The third he sent a messenger to ask 
If she, the owner of the foreign flower, 
Would like to see the gardens of the king; 
For, if she would, she might. The following day 
She came, and Grafton showed her flower and fruit, 
Glowing in all the varied excellence 
Known at the time ; then culling of the best, 
He gave them to her, and her proud reserve 
Gave way to gentler friendship; then he asked 
In modest tone, yet dignified, “‘ Would she 
Allow her plant to occupy a place 
Within the greenhouse, only for a month, 
That with his care it might to larger growth 
And fuller beauty grow?” With courteous grace 
She gave assent and thanked him. 
So the flower 
Was brought; and when a thoughtful month was gone,, 
She came again, but scarcely knew her flower. 
So stately had it grown, with larger leaves 
And of a deeper green ; the branches were 
Of greater length, and numerous young shoots, 
Were starting from the stem ; the blossoms too 
Hung in profusion of clear, carmine drops, 
From every spray. Squire Grafton smiled to see 
Her smile; then pointed to another vase, 
In which there grew two tiny, precious slips; 
Nor did the sight of these give her offense, 
For Grafton to!d her they were hers. But she 
Courtesied, and taking but the parent plant, 
Went home; yet not until the Squire had pressed 
On her acceptance, glittering return 
For those she left. 
And thus from those two slips, 
Those dainty scions, gained by such finesse, 
Have sprung, by skillful art, in all these years, 
The Fuscuias of so many varied kinds 
That grow in nearly every garden now, 


And shine in red, in purple, or in white. Ww. H. HL 


NEWS ITEMS. 

THE New York Legislature organized on Tuesday, 
Jan. 2. Lyman Tremaine was chosen Speaker of 
the Assembly. 

THE Fenian Convention met on Tuesday at Clin- 
ton Hall, New York city. About 400 delegates were 
present at the opening of the Convention, and sey- 
eral hundred more have arrived since. An address 
was read from President O’Mahony giving an ac- 
count of the difficulty between himself and the 
Senate, and also answering the various charges of 
fraud and malfeasance in office which have been 
made against him. The address was well received 
by the Convention, and when O’Mahony himself 
appeared in the Hall, in answer to a summons from 
the Convention, he was received with the most tu- 
multuous demonstrations of delight. Col. Roberts, 
and the rebellious senate, refuse to appear before 
the Convention, or to recognize the validity of its 
action. 

GERARD HALLocK, one of the oldest and best 
known of American journalists, died on Wednesday 
at New Haven, Conn. Mr. Hallock’s name is iden- 
tified with the New York Journal of Commerce, with 
which paper he has been connected since 1828. 


AN extensive fire occurred at the steamboat wharf 
at Groton, Conn., on Friday morning, Dec 29. The 
freight depot, which was filled with freight and 
loaded cars, and the splendid Sound steamer Com- 
monwealth at the wharf, were entirely consumed. 
The total loss is estimated at $1,500,000. 


SECRETARY SEWARD, and his son Col. C. A. Sew- 
ard, embarked Saturday night on the U.S. steamer 
De Soto, for a short voyage in the warmer latitudes 
of the South Atlantic. 


Henry WINTER Davis died very suddenly, of 
pneumonia, on Saturday Dec. 30, at Baltimore, Md. 

Tue jury in the Strong divorce case, after forty- 
six hours deliberation, failed to agree on a verdict, 
and were discharged. 

TuE receipts from the internal revenue on Tues- 
day, were $4,000,000. 


AN ice flood in the Susquehanna last week, caused 


le toes of from 60,000,000 to 70,000,000 feet of saw- 


logs, valued at $1,000,000. 


Te ship owners of New Orleans are paying six 
dollars per day to laborers. 


THE New York State debt amounts to $51,041,- 
587. 
FOREIGN. 


TuE Chilian coast has been the scene of stirring 
events. A naval engagement occurred on Novem- 
j ber 26, off the port of Papudo, about forty miles 
from Valparaiso, between a Spanish gunboat and 
| the Chilian war-steamer Esmeralda, and after acom- 
bat of half an hour, the gunboat surrendered. An- 
other naval conflict resulted in the capture of an 
armed launch, and forty men, by the Chilians. The 
issue of these two engagements caused great re- 
| joicing throughout the Republic. 


ENGLISH papers state that the dispute between 
Chili and Spain is on the eve of an amicable arrange- 
ment. The mediation of France and England has 
| been accepted by Spain, and there is every reason 
| to believe that the difficulty will soon be settled in 
|a manner satisfactory to all parties concerned. 


Tue President’s message has been favorably re- 
ceived by the entire English press, and caused im- 
provement of the United States bonds. 


THE Fenian, O’Donovan, has been sentenced to 
imprisonment for life. 


THE cattle disease in England continues to in- 
crease. Over 40,000 cases have been reported up to 
the present time. 


TuE Viceroy of Egypt has given to the American 
mission at Cairo, a block of houses worth 200,000 fr. 


Spring-time has come in California. The country 
papers tell of plowing as in progress, and a letter 
from San Francisco says: ‘“‘ You should be here now 
to see the wonders of these fresh hills. A miracle 
of beauty has been wrought, and the days are a very 
marriage of earth and sky. Nothing like it is ever 
seen in New England.” 


Musica, AccEent.—At a trial in the Court of 
King’s Bench (June, 1833), between certain Tweedle- 
dees, as to an alleged piracy of an arrangement of 
The Old English Gentleman, T. Cooke was subpenaed 
as a witness. On cross-examination by Sir James 
Scarlett, that learned counsel rather flippantly said : 
“ Now, sir, you say the two melodies are the same, 
but different. hat do you mean, sir?” Tom 
promptly answered: “I said that the notes in the 
two copies were alike, but with different accent.” 
Sir James: “ What is a musical accent?’ Cooke: 
“My terms are a guinea a lesson, sir.” (A loud 
laugh). Sir James, (rather ruffled): “Don’t mind 
your terms here ; I ask you what is musical accent ? 
Can you see it?” Cooke: “No.” Sir James: “Can 

ou feel it?” Cooke: “A musician can.” (Great 
aughter). Sir James, (very angrily): “Now, ray, 
sir, don’t beat about the bush, but tell his lordship 
and the jury the meaning of what you call accent.” 
Cooke: “ Accent in music is a stress laid on a pecu- 
liar note, as you would lay a stress on any given word, 
for the purpose of being better understood. If I 
were to say, You are an ass, it rests on ass; but were 
I to say, You are an ass, it rests on you, Sir James.” 
Reiterated shouts of laughter by the whole court, in 
which the bench joined, followed this repartee. Si- 
lence being obtained, Lord Denman, the Judge, with 
much gravity, accosted the chop-fallen counsel : “Are 
you satisfied, Sir James?” Sir James, deep red as 
he naturally was, had become scarlet in more than 
name, and in a great huff said: “The witness may 
go down.” —Musical Pioneer. 
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